CHAPTER III
TORY DEMORALISATION AND DEFEAT 1856-1857
Disraeli had an exceptionally representative gathering at his Parliamentary dinner on the eve of the session of 1856, and he took it, somewhat prematurely, as evidence of the union of the party in general in his support. The Press drew special attention to the assemblage. ' Never before did the banquet of any Opposition leader in the Lower House at the opening of the session exhibit such an array of names, representative of rank and property, and associated with proud historical associations.' A list was paraded, somewhat similar to that given, in Lord George BentincTc, of the old guard who refused to follow Peel;1 and the presence was specially noted of Lord Robert Cecil, ' on whom so many eyes are fixed as a future chief, and who bids fair to uphold his great English name.' The article2 boasted that even Peel, at the head of "the gentlemen of England," had never met Parliament with a more united party in the Lower House.
The unity of the party under Disraeli's leadership was nothing like so complete as his buoyant optimism conceived it to be. We have the evidence of two new members who were eventually to be among Disraeli's most trusted colleagues. Gathorne Hardy, who entered the House at a by-election in February, found the party seething with intrigue against him; and North-cote wrote in April of 'indecisive manoeuvring,' 'our people's imbecility,' and the ' hash' they were making, and reported a friend as having given in disgust
i See Vol. II., pp. 401, 402.                    2 PresS) Feb. 2.
43 wants to turn clerks into Privy Councillors. He had energy and organising ability, but he has been over-rewarded and over-promoted, and, tho' still restless, is, I think, used up. ...ut that principle is the only one involved in the scheme: and there is nothing else about it that will excite the slightest degree of popular enthusiasm. . . .
